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JOHN ALBERT BROADUS. 



THE SCHOLAR, THE PREACHER, THE TEACHER, THE MAN Of 
AFFAIRS, THE MAN, THE CHRISTIAN. 



By Professor William C. Wilkinson, D.D., 
The University of Chicago. 



Dr. Broadus, while still living, enjoyed a reputation both 
wide and high. High enough, for it could hardly have been 
imagined higher, but, though wide, not so wide as he deserved. 
His posthumous fame is certain to be lasting, for it has solid 
foundations in personal merit of the rarest quality, safely immor- 
tal in achievement, not commensurate indeed, but at least exqui- 
sitely fit and correspondent. The fine effect of personality, so apt 
to be volatile and fugacious, perishing with the man, or at least 
with the living memory of the man, is, in his case, fixed to a 
perpetuity of "life beyond life" through books surviving him, 
which, to a remarkable degree, retain secure the spirit, the 
genius, the refined quintessence, of the intimate character of their 
author. 

Dr. Broadus had what has been memorably called "the genius 
to be loved." This trait in him was partly no doubt a pre- 
cious gift of nature, but it was, as the present writer fully believes, 
in still greater part an attainment of culture. A yet truer account 
of it would be rendered, if we should use the old language — which 
it is a pity to surrender as worn out — and call it a fruit of grace. 
Dr. Broadus was eminently, singularly, a "gracious" person. 
This character of him was so dominant, it enforced itself so, and 
this without obtrusion, upon the wise observer, that it is difficult 
not to speak of it at once in speaking of Dr. Broadus. But we 
here thus anticipate. 

Dr. Broadus was a Southerner in every sense of loyalty to 
the local and social environment and tradition in which he was 
born and in which he lived his whole life. But he had a large 
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mind and a large heart, and he was a truly national man. 
Indeed even national is a term not broad enough ; for Dr. Broadus 
was world-wide, was oecumenical, in his intelligence, his com- 
prehension and his sympathy. This, however, in no lax Goethean 
sense ; rather in that Christian, that Pauline sense, which admits 
of a genuine, a fervid, a vicarious-spirited patriotism coexisting. 
We do not naturally associate the idea of exact painstaking 
scholarship with our conception of the Southern character, even 
in the highly cultivated type of that character. But Dr. Broadus 
was a scholar in the severest sense of the word. In the depart- 
ment of New Testament textual criticism, he may be pronounced 
an authority. His commentary on Matthew is an indestructible 
monument to his just fame as a thoroughly furnished scholar 
and exegete. This work is destined to hold its rank as one 
among these commentaries which, like Dr. Hackett's on the 
Acts, enjoy both a permanent and a universal fame with New 
Testament scholars. It would be a mistake, however, so to say 
this, as to leave the inference possible that Dr. Broadus's com 
mentary is not in the noblest sense popular too, at the same time 
that it is scholarly. 

Dr. Broadus's scholarship was not a thing detached or 
detachable from the man himself. It entered into and qualified 
his personal character. He was thus not a scholar simply in his 
closet and in his books. He carried his scholarship about with 
him. It was minted coin at his command, ready for circulation. 
Not that he was in the least a pedant. Nothing could be a 
greater misconception than to think this of Dr. Broadus. But 
when in conversation a point, for instance, of New Testament 
interpretation incidentally came up, Dr. Broadus's part in the 
discussion would show that he had considered the point, had 
learned and had weighed the reasons, on this side and on that, 
had made up his mind and was prepared to state his result. Not 
at all in the spirit of the Abbe Vertot's Mon siege est fait, but in 
the character of a man whose scholarship was of himself, and 
not simply of the student poring over his books. It was another 
distinguished New Testament scholar and teacher, a man very 
different from Dr. Broadus, who, to a request from the present 
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writer for his opinion on a certain point (which must have been 
scores of times passed under review by him in the class-room) 
could be brought to make no reply whatever except that he 
should wish to look it up. This also perhaps was very fine ; but 
it was so in a way quite contrasted with Dr. Broadus's. 

It was as it were only incidental that Dr. Broadus's scholar- 
ship was of the Bible chiefly, and especially of the New Testa- 
ment. I say "as it were incidental;" for, though his aptitudes 
for scholarship would have served him equally well in whatever 
sphere, his profoundest personal bias bent him irresistibly as a 
scholar toward the Bible. That same personal bias also made 
him a preacher. 

There are, in the whole history of the Christian church, few 
examples of the union of strict scholarship with genial popular 
eloquence in the pulpit justly to be paralleled with that subsist- 
ing in Dr. Broadus. Dr. Maclaren comes near being such an 
example. He perhaps equals Dr. Broadus in scholarship ; but, 
although, by the joint test of quantity and of quality in printed 
homiletic production, greatly superior to Dr. Broadus, as indeed, 
I am convinced, not inferior to any preacher, of any race, in any 
age, Dr. Maclaren, as a preacher in the pulpit, has by no means 
the charm and the power that were the gift and acquirement of 
Dr. Broadus. If Dr. Broadus had given himself, with the same 
approach to exclusiveness that Dr. Maclaren has done, to the work 
of the preacher, and if the outward conditions of life in his case 
had equally favored, the result of production in print might have 
been fully comparable, both in quantity and in quality, with that 
of the famous Scotchman. But the brilliancy of immediate 
effect in usefulness and in fame due to mere eloquence in the 
pulpit, would certainly have been far greater for Dr. Broadus. 
For he had, beyond his British compeer, the proper and distinct- 
ive oratoric endowment. If Dr. Broadus, supposed running a 
career exclusively of the pulpit, might justly have been judged 
liable to lose something from the preacher's power by diversion 
to the pastor's office — and toward such diversion his naturally 
ministering heart and conscience would no doubt irresistibly have 
inclined him — the loss so suffered would have been more than 
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made up by the emotion, the " unction," to resume once more an 
expressive old word, that would thence have been derived to 
qualify his sermons. 

The two functions, that of preaching and that of teaching, 
were inextricably intertwined with each other in the practice of 
Dr. Broadus. He taught when he preached, and he preached 
when he taught. Generally speaking, one would not recommend 
that preaching should be permitted to intermingle itself with 
teaching. But Dr. Broadus's case was fairly an exception. He 
could do whatever he pleased. "Be wise, and do as you will," 
the celebrated maxim of Augustine could be modified to read, in 
adaptation to suit the practice of Dr. Broadus. But Augustine's 
saying need not at all be changed. It might remain, "Love and 
do as you will ;" so much was Dr. Broadus's wisdom a wis- 
dom of love. His instinct, whether as preacher or as teacher, 
was a conscious, an instructed, instinct. He knew why he did as 
he did. He was as wise in the philosophy of his work, as he 
was intuitively skillful in the work itself. No one can attentively 
read his treatise on the " Preparation and Delivery of Sermons," 
without seeing that this is so. His own incomparable art of 
preaching is therein adequately set forth in theory. "Sympa- 
thy" was his master secret. 'Get the sympathy of your 
hearers. Re-inforce yourself with their good-will. Nothing 
is gained with them till this is gained.' Such in effect was 
his instruction; and such was his own practice. He glided 
into the good-will of an audience with a seductiveness that 
not so much overcame resistance, as cheated resistance. But 
all was absolute sincerity. He won good-will by showing 
good-will ; and the good-will that he showed, he had. There 
was no pretense, no affectation, no effusiveness. But before 
you knew it, your capture was complete. Indeed you probably 
never did know it at all. The capture was too complete for that. 
And true capture it was. It was not capitulation to you, in order 
to apparent captivation of you. This winning man, after he 
got you under his spell, would make you hear what he wished to 
tell you, not simply what you wished to have told. 

It was a rare felicity that so consummately good a preacher 
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was an equally good teacher of preaching ; that he could impart 
the theory as well as practice the art. Dr. Broadus's "Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons" is, on the whole, the best single 
treatise existing on its subject. This judgment is one neither 
hastily formed nor extravagantly expressed. It is a conviction 
arrived at after long and careful comparative consideration, 
on the present writer's part, of all the principal works in any 
language that could be regarded as rival claimants for the praise 
thus bestowed. 

Such a book as Dr. Broadus's on sacred rhetoric could 
have been produced only by a man who was himself both a 
preacher and a professional teacher of preaching. The author 
of that book in fact taught many successive classes of students 
the art of pulpit eloquence from the professor's chair. He also 
taught thus New Testament interpretation. A fruit not yet 
mentioned here of this latter teaching, was a carefully studied 
and scholarlike Harmony of the Gospels — a work of such 
value that no student of the New Testament desiring to be 
thorough can afford to neglect it. 

Of Dr. Broadus, as a teacher by his books, I have said these 
things. As a teacher in the class-room, I have it to regret that 
I never enjoyed personal opportunity to observe Dr. Broadus. 

This scholar, preacher, teacher, was a man of affairs. He 
could bring things to pass. He knew how to organize and to 
administer. Underneath that suave, that gracious manner, there 
resided a potent aggressive, executive force. It happened once 
to the writer of this notice to see a striking display of the quality 
in Dr. Broadus thus described. The occasion was not public, 
but private — personal in fact to the one who makes the present 
note of it. A certain practical end of much temporary impor- 
tance, not to Dr. Broadus, but to his friend, was depending. The 
altruism, the generosity, with which Dr. Broadus gave himself to 
the securing of this end, was to have been calculated on ; but 
the energy, the vehemence, exhibited in the effort was a true sur- 
prise. That observation and experience of mine profoundly and 
permanently modified my conception of Dr. Broadus's character. 
It was more easy afterward to understand the triumph over 
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adverse conditions achieved by this noble and strenuous spirit 
in his career, first as professor in the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and then as president of that institution. 

Besides the reserve of personal force at Dr. Broadus's com- 
mand for the conduct of affairs, he had a rich store of the most 
various worldly wisdom (always without guile), a worldly wis- 
dom partly intuitive, but partly acquired. I doubt if his genera- 
tion included any man wiser than he. To be praised for wisdom 
by a man himself so wise, was honor indeed ; and when Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller was publicly pronounced by Dr. Broadus to 
be, in his opinion, one of the wisest men living, I felt that the 
force of eulogy could hardly further go. And the eulogy was 
as deliberate as it was sincere. 

Whatever Dr. Broadus became by specializing himself, whether 
he was scholar, preacher, teacher, or organizer and administrator, 
it was always the man behind the specialist that made the pecu- 
liar value of what he was. It was a case of character, still more 
than of capacity. The capacity, of course, did not lack ; it was 
abundant in volume and in variety. But it was at bottom a moral, 
more than a mental, power and virtue that distinguished Dr. 
Broadus from his fellows. Indeed, I think it might be truly said 
that the clear moral quality in him actually — and by "actually" 
I mean in fact and not simply in effect — increased and purified 
his intellectual faculties. He was mentally wiser, because he was 
morally so clear. His exquisite candor, for example, which was 
not mere cold candor, but warm, vital sympathy, enabled him to 
see things far more truly as they were, because he saw them in a 
white light supplied from within himself. The sympathy which 
his candor was, not only did not disqualify him for seeing the 
truth, but it helped him see it by quickening his vision with pulses 
from the heart. Dr. Broadus was naturally, I think, a very proud, 
that is, a very high-spirited, man. There could not be a wider 
mistake than to conceive the meekness and modesty of his dis- 
position and demeanor as due to any want on his part of a sensi- 
tive honor, a just self-respect. He was proudly and nobly jealous 
for his own native South ; and to me it was a fit and a beautiful 
thing to behold the fine fidelity to what he conceived to be the 
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fair claims of his section, with which he always performed his 
office of reconciler between the two mutually estranged parts of 
his one beloved country. He made no unmanly obeisances. 
He stood straight before his countrymen of the North, while he 
stretched out sincere hands of proffered fraternal fellowship to 
them. It was a splendid, it was better, it was a persuasive and 
ennobling, exhibition of manhood. 

We should be doing Dr. Broadus the one wrong which of all 
possible wrongs he would himself most reproachfully regret, not to 
recognize and proclaim that what in him as man was thus worthy 
of praise, belonged to him in his quality as Christian. His noblest 
virtues were not native fruit, but grafted. The original stock was 
good, that is, comparatively good; but it was the scions implanted 
that bore that rare and that ample fruitage of refined and beauti- 
ful character which we admired in Dr. Broadus. I never knew 
any other man of whom this seemed to me quite so manifestly, 
so strikingly, so, may I say it? blazingly, dazzlingly true, as it 
seemed to me in Dr. Broadus's case. It may be unconscious trans- 
ference, on my part, from the man to his books, but I imagine 
that I feel in a degree the same effect, when I read even, for exam- 
ple, his commentary on Matthew. Take the following passage, 
extracted from what he says on the precept " Resist not him that 
is evil :" 

"To resist, to resent, to punish, whether in national or individ- 
ual affairs, is not necessarily and inherently sinful, but is useful, 
when properly regulated, to society, and even to the wrong- 
doer himself ; and so it is sometimes a duty to punish, even 
when we should prefer to do otherwise. But to resist or resent 
in a passionate and revengeful spirit is deeply sinful, and a sin to 
which men are so strongly inclined that it ought to be guarded 
against with the utmost care. And yet many professing Chris- 
tians, not only act when excited, but deliberately and habitually 
avow their intention to act, in the way which is here so pointedly 
condemned — more sensitive to what the world calls insult and dis- 
honor, than to the teachings of infinite wisdom, the solemn com- 
mands of the Divine Redeemer. O, cowardly audacity ! afraid to 
incur the world's petty frown, and not afraid to displease God ! " 
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How the impulse of the preacher breaks into the course of the 
teaching here ! But who would have it otherwise ? There is 
nothing perfunctory, nothing merely customary, professional, in 
the homiletic digression. It was not the specialist that spoke ; 
it was the man ; but above all it was the Christian. We need to 
remember how naturally high-spirited the Southern-bred writer 
was, in order to appreciate at its value such passionate enforce- 
ment, proceeding from him, of the Christian duty of meekness. 
But observe the absence of strain, of excess, in the doctrine. 
Wise concession is made in favor of sternness exercised when just 
occasion requires sternness. The emphasis however is left to rest, 
finally and decisively, on the unworldly, the high, the difficult, the 
Christian virtue, grace rather, of meekness, Those who truly 
knew Dr. Broadus in his personal character, will easily find that 
character deeply illustrated in this single passage of his writing. 
It is noteworthy that, although the plan of the commentary pro- 
vides a place for what is " Practical and Homiletical," under that 
express title, the remarks above quoted occur, not in a part so 
designated, but in the course of general exposition. It belonged 
to the intimate character of the Christian that Dr. Broadus was, 
to be everywhere and always overmasteringly intent on increas- 
ing the sum of the authentic spirit of Christ in the world. That 
motive makes itself felt pervasively — not obtrusively, but per- 
vasively — in all the product of his pen. The Christian in him 
summed up the scholar, the preacher, the teacher, the man of 
affairs, the man. 

It would be in a true accord with the character and career 
of the subject of this paper, if the paper itself should subordinate 
its memorial purpose to the practical use of contributing some- 
thing to the end for which Dr. Broadus's exemplary life was 
lived. The present writer would himself feel, and he would, if 
he could, have every reader feel, that the achievement here cele- 
brated was real achievement, and not a mere easy felicity of 
nature. Dr. Broadus became what he was ; became it, because, 
first, he had a peculiarly fine and high conception of the demand 
made by Christ upon the Christian, and because, secondly, he put 
forth peculiarly ardent and peculiarly constant and sustained 
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conscious effort to answer fully the demand thus transcendently 
conceived. His method was the simple method, the humble 
method, of obedience. Christ was literally his Master. He 
sought to bring every thought of his mind, every feeling of his 
heart, every word of his mouth, every deed of his hand, captive 
to the obedience of Christ. The result was what we saw in Dr. 
Broadus. It was not a goodness and a beauty to excite our 
admiration and despair. It was a goodness and a beauty to 
excite us to admire, and to emulate, with hope. But we should 
not wisely admire, we should not fruitfully emulate, if we fixed 
our eyes only on the result that he achieved, and failed to 
observe the method that he pursued in achieving it. 



